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TOUR TO STOURHEAD. 
Cantipued from Page 532. 


My pEAR CHARLEs, Stourton , November 18— 


Short summer has again commenced, which, as you may 

imagine, contcibutes greatly to the fascination of this enchant- 
ing place, though in all weathers it has its charms ; for in every 
thing we see here, there is such a happy union of elegance and 
comfort, such a provision againstthe season, that leaves most fine 
places for five months dreary and cheerless, as little of nature as 
possible sacrificed to ostentation, and such an air of tranquillity over 
the whole, and so many Lappy human faces occurring every where, 
and even the unreclaimed tenants of the wild mixing in your path, 
fearless and tame, as in Eden ere sin had entered ; there is no satiety, 
and you fancy yourself in a better world. We hurried our favourite 
repast, and so impatient was Jones for starting, that he would not 
spare three minutes to boil his second egg. Having settled our bill 
of fare for dinner, and even the necessary direction for the comforts 
of the evening, we sallied out with spirits unclouded as the sky, and 
as light as the atmosphere then around us. We at first took the same 
road as on the preceding mornings, entering the turretted gateway, 
and falling into a walk onthe left, that leads from the house to the 
gardens, through a grove of tall laurels, excluding all the landscape. 
Nearly at the end of this laurel-sheltered walk, a turn to the left 
brings you to a door that opens into the walled gardens, occupying 
the side of a hill which faces the south, in a gradation of slopes. In 
the first range is the green house, or conservatory, not overgrown 
Vou. 59. 60 
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but well furnished with a choice assemblage of plants, including 4 
large collection of h aths, arranged with great taste, and externalby 
covered with the evergreen rose, .t that time in most luxuriant bloom. 
In the next are the hot houses for grapes, peaches, nectarines, &c. 
seemingly in a most productive state. ‘There are no pines, having 
seen the gardens, we pursue a walk skirted on one side by some of 
the most picturesque veterans of the forest ; and on the other bya 
beauiiful lawn, lightly dotted with trees, into which the library 
opens, and over which, as I havealready remarked, you see every 
morning an hundred pheasants, intermixed with hares, playing their 
gambols with a confidence and famiitarity that is delighttul. We 
then descend through a rich avenue of laurels, overshaded by the most 
majestic forest trees of every sort and character, into the first vale. 
But in order to make my account intelligibie, and for you to forma 
clearer estimate of the extent and variety of the grounds at Stour- 
head, you must know, that they comprize three vallics, nearly 
parallel, yet by most happy insinuations contracted and expanded so 
asto destroy all monotonous uniformity, and each of a character 
widely diflering from the other, The first vale we now enter, as 
nearest the house, you may suppose, is more highly cultivated and 
decorated, more under the dominion of art, and more in ful) dress 
than the others ; for here chiefly are found the temples, grottos, and 
other adventitious ornaments, yet all so happily disposed of, such 
elegant and classical models of art, or chaste imitations of nature, 
that no person of the smallest taste would wish for fewer, Every 
thing that partook of that fantastic order once too prevalent in the 
kingdom, and by which, I am told, this fine place had been dis- 
figured, such as pagodas, Chinese bridges, &c. have been long since 
swept away by the present gentleman, whose taste 1s too correct to 
admit of such deformities existing. At the foot of the descent into 
this vale, a walk receives you that takes nearly a straight course on 
the margin of the lake, here covering the whole expanse of the vale. 
The water most remarkably clear, and free from weeds, with its 
banks finely fringed with laurel, alder, and the most grotesque groves 
of every kind ; and the hills on each side, richly clad with trees, fall 
with a gentle slope towards it, whilst its surface is enlivened by 
swans and abundance of wild fowls of various sorts, which through 
the season afford a regular supply for the table ; nor is the water 
below unpeopled, as it produces carp, tench, and eels, of an exquisite 
flavour, so that the Baronet’s bill of fare never need lack tish, though 
those of the sea may not be procured ; which | am told with him 
rarcly happens, so providently and methodically is every part of his 
establishment conducted. Out of this walk a turn of a few yards 
brings us to the ferry, where thereisa boat in summer to walt pas- 
sengers over, butisshutup ina boat-howse in winter, so that we 
were obliged to prosecute our walk on that side a considerable way, 
to enable us to get over by land, and connect us with the correspon- 
ding watk.on the other tide. This opposite walk, carried over a tine 
lawny projection from the woody hili above it, leads us into a covert 
of wees of the most wild andentangled appearance, and so intermixed 
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as to conceal the lake, and the entrance into the retreat buried beneath 
their dark shade, leaving imagination at work to picture what you 
aretocncounter. In the midst of this matted umbrage a@ grotesque 
arch scarcely seen till entered admits you intoa subterraneous grotto 
where the eye loses sight of every thing bat the interior, lighted 
faintly by an opening in its roof, and the ear bears nothing but the 
echo of your ownsteps, and the murmuring lapse of waters. 1 he 
passage you enter at israther narrow, but seon expands into a wider 
circular space, whose sides and roof represent as nearly as possible 
a natural cavern, and on whose floor various kinds of pebbles are so 
disposed of as to work a curious mosaic. Ina recess on one side, 
recumbent on a couch of white marble, lies asleep a Naiad, of ex- 
guisite workmanship, with water from behind streaming in every 
direction uver the figure, and falling into a basin below, on whose 
margin, composed of a white marble tablet, is inscribed Pope’s trans- 
Jation of the following Latin lines by Cardinal Bembo : 


Hugus Nympha loci, sacri custodia fontis 
Dortmio, dum placide sentio murmur aquz : 
Parce precor, quisquis tengis cava marmore, somnum 
Rumpere, sive bibas, sive lavere, tae. 


Nymph of the grot, these sacred streams I keep, 
And to the murmur of the water sleep, 
Oht spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave, 
And drink in silence, or in silence lave. 


T agree with Jones, that lave is a weak, if not an improper word, 
and very unworthy Pope; a pitiful shift for the sake of rhyme; I 
believe Pope was the only person who ever used lave as a verb neuter, 
a property Johnson very servilely allows it on the strength of this 
solitary instance. Opposite to the narrow passage leading out of 
this part of the grotto, in ajrocky caverned recess, another fine figure 
to represent the riverdeity of the Stour, in white marble, forcibly 
arrests the attention in the midst of the most transparent water, 
sitting on a rude fragment of rock, pouring the silver siream from 
bis uru. ‘The whole of this grotto, with its accompaniments, both 
within and without, is so appropriate, that it is impossible to visit: it 
without fecling disposed to pay a just tribute to the tine taste of the 
designer, After emerging from ibis Egerian retreat, and revisiting 
the day, a beaunful path, under the noblest hanging woods, leads you 
by 8 picturesque Gothic cottage, covered with various sorts of 
creepers, woodbines, and clemates ; and a little farther on, by a 
fountain trickling (rom 4 rocky aperture, through moss intermingled 
with wild fdowers, to a genily swelling clevation, just above the lake 
crowned with that superb building the Pantheon, the exact model of 
the building of that name at Rome. ‘This noble edifice is a rotundo, 
thirty-six icet in diameter, lighted from the dome, and furnished with 
statues in niches all round it; among which some of the principal 
are, an antique of Livia Augusta, in the character of Ceres; a Flora; 
and a Hercules, by Rysbrack, the chef-d’euvre of his art. From 
the front of this building you have a most charming view, cumposed 
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of an assemblage of the chief beauties ofthe place: an amphiteatre 
of rich wood, embosoming, on the opposite side of the lake, the beau- 
tiful temple ot Flora, whose portico you catch, the cross, the village 
and church, and the polished mirror of the lake (as it was, when we 
saw it, unrufiled by a breath) reflecting the inverted landscape. After 
passing the Pantheon, and having nearly made the circuit of the 
lake, we came to andentered a grotesque rocky adit, conducting us 
by rude broken steps over the arciway leading from the village to 
the hermit’s cell. Nothing can be more characteristic of a hermitage 
than the profound seclusion of this spot, from which you cannvt hear 


*« The distant din the world can keep.” 


Still ascending, we reach the temple of Apollo, or the Sun, after the 
model of that at Balbec, placed on the se-umit of the hill above the 
village. Here the view is very extensive, takirig in the whole of tke 
gardens and grounds as far as Alfred's Tower, over the most majestic 
gradation of wood that can be imagined. In our ascent we went 
above the road, but in our descent we pass under the road, through 
a subterrancous passage, that brings us, by a walk through picturesque 
spruce firs, rendered more so by the circumstance of the leading 
shoot having been destroyed, and an itregular leader formed*, to the 
much celebrated Cross, so placed as to appear from the village, just 
without it, as across that might originally have belonged w it; 
but this exquisitely fine specimen of that species of building was 
brought from Bristol, and formerly stood near the centre of the four 
principal streets when it was firsterected, in 1573, and afterwards 
adorned with the statues of several of the English Kings, benefactors 
to that city, prior and subsequent to its erection, viz. King Jobn, 
Henry I]. Edward HI. and EdwardIV. In the year 1633 it was 
taken down, enlarged, and raised higher, when four othcr statues 
were added, Henry VI. Elizabeth, James I; and Charles I. It 
occupied its original site till the year 1733, when, to give inore room 
to the streets at their confluence, it was taken down and removed to 
College-Green, where it stood till it was finally taken down and sold 
to Mr. Hoare, who thought so highly of its merits as to be at the 
pains and expense of bringing it stone by stone to Stourhead, not- 
withstanding the city of Bristol had disenfranchised this ancient 
member of their corporation, and sent it packing with all its cargo 
of royalty, leaving on record a memorable iastance of their taste, 
their gratitude, and their loyalty. After minutely surveying this 
elegant Gothic relic, we turn to the left, and have an opportunity of 
contrasing it with a different style of architecture in the ‘Temple of 
Flora, whose portico only had caught oureye from the opposite side. 
Jt bears in front this inscription: “* Procul, O ‘procul este profuni.” 
Near this place ] was shown a mountain of the most translucent 
water Lever beheld, as well as of the finest taste, whence the drinking 


* In Sir Richard Hoare’s Tour through Ireland, pege $15, you will find the mode 
meade use of tu produce Vis eficct, strongly recommended, ayd most satisfactorily 
ustrated by @ icfercnce to the very trees licre noticed, 
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water of the house is supplied. Indeed, all the water heré is excellent, 
the soil that it passes through being sandy. acting asa filter. Here 
we closed our excursions for this da}, arid returned to our inn, 
where, after a most sumptuous mental feast, on the recollection of 
what we had seen, nature, that pander to the body, putin herclaim 
fora dish of South-down mutton, to relish which nothing was 
wanting but the iaver and the samphire of Milford. After our wine, 
Jones treated me with some delicious musi¢, having set up his flute 
for th~ first time since we have been here ; and feeling the inspiration 
of the muse, he has, in his usual rapid way; thrown off a song, set 
it toa favourite air, and sung it with great taste; and now, while, 
to atdne for the inspidity of this letter (for | am very awkward at 
local description.) | am preparing to copy ‘another sathple of my 
Shakspearian collection, the protluction of a lady bard, Anna 
Hatheway, afterwards Mrs. Shakspeare (for she too, it seems, had 
tasted of Helicon), Jones has promised me a copy of his sung, both 
which | shall inclose ; so adieu, and believe me 
Yours, &c. 
To ner ownNe LovynGe WILLIE SHAKSPERE, 


From mie throane in Willie’s love, 

W hilest mbare than roistle state l prove, 
Circledd prodde withe mirtle crowne, 

J] onn En glanade’s queene lovke downe, 


And proude thie Anna welle maie bee, 
For queenes thefnselves mighte envie mee, 
Whoo scaree in pailacis cann finde 

Mie Willie’s forme, withe Willie’s mynde. 


By tormes forbidd to telle theire smarte, 
Aud of the canker ease the herte. 
Withe them, alas ! too ofte ‘tis seene 
The woman suffere: for the queene, 


Account of the Desert Service, intended as a Present 
from the King of Savony to his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Dresden, October 11, 1819. 
O day the exhibition of the desert service, made in the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory, in Meissen, intended as a present for his 

Grace the Duke of Wellington, was closed ; and these extraordinary 

and beautifal productions of Saxon industry vere packed up in four 

chests of Morocco, ‘to ve sent away. It wasan interesting exhibi- 
bition, and the saloon in which these works of art Were to be seen, 
was crowded with visitors. As therearein Dresden ninctcen saloous 

in the Japanese Palace, which contain Porcelain to the value of a 

million, from all quarters'of the globe, and offer the technological 

vbserver, in the original forms, in Majohca, and éven in Steatite 
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vesscls from China, the whole history of the invention of porcelain 
may be considered upon svlid grounds. 

The service consists of two large ice-pails, tastefully made in the 
form of a vase, with allegorical figures ow both sides: on one, the 
god of war is drawn by rams; on the ot!er Apollo instrueted by 
the Cantaur Chiron, after the well known Herculaneum picture, On 
the second, Julius Caxsar in his triumphant procession, holding the 
goddess of victory in his hand ; and Augustus, drawn by the genius 
of victory, appears in all his glory. The strictly allegorical rmpre- 
sentations, painted by Messrs Schiebel and Wolbmann, are admired 
for the choice of their subjects, and the beauty of the execution. 

The fruitdishes, fruit-baskets, and sugar-boxes of different forms 
and sizes, amounting to four and twenty pieces, have no paintings, 
but are richly giided on a dead-blue ground, and ornamented with 
the most clegant open work. But the most beautiful sight are a 
bundred and eighty desert plates, ornamented on the borders with an 
exquisite garlahd of laurels intertwined with ribbands (or lemmiscus) 
of the Saxon national colours. Sixty-four of these plates represent 
the most interesting prospects of Spanish cities, mountains, and sea- 
ports, from Laborde’s Voyage Pittoresque, and several other splendid 
works and coloured drawings by his Majesty’s painter, Mr. Arnold, 
in Meissen, and six other skilful artists of the Meissen school, exe- 
cuted with the utmost.delicacy of colouring. ‘The Moorish monu- 
ment of Grenada, the Fernando-Gate at Burgos (a most delightful 
night piece), and the views of Saragossa, ‘Talavera, and other places 
which bave become conspicuous in history by Wellington’s deeds. 

It may be truly said, that landscape and prospect painting have 
never before produced any thing equal, as the greatest precision in 
the m:nutest details in the execution is admirably combined with 
tasteful composit‘on and distribution of the colours. Four views of 
the Duke of Wellington’s residence in London, towards Hyde Park 
and towards Green Park, and his seat in the country, are very fine: 
they have been taken from the most accurate drawings. On twenty 
of the plates are painted the most beautiiul views of Saxon castles, 
and the most striking scenery of the banks of the Upper Elbe, among 
the picturesque rocks and vallies which are called the Saxon Swit- 
zeiland, painted by Messrs Nagel, Hottewitsch, Licschke, &c. with 
the most perfect correctness. 

Four and twenty of the plates were particularly admired, which 
represented battles and engagements in Spain, where Wellington has 
gathered laurels, after splendid English works and copper-plates, 
drawn particularly by Arnold, Seheunert, Boly, Nagel &c. Groups 
have been selected from the most celebrated pictures of Wouverman, 
Bourguignoni, and others, in the public picture gallery, and adapted 
tw the subject. Four views of the batile of ‘Talavera are among the 
finest. ‘The beauty of the tasteful forius, the neatness and uccuracy 
of execution of the whole service, shows that the Meissen Porcelain 
Manufactory, which, from no fault of the artists, seemed for a long 
time to decline, has, wader the new adiinistrativn, not only recovered 
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its ancient reputation, but in several particulars, (especially: in the 
relative cheapness) even surpassed it, 

Besides this desert service, a second royal present was ‘executed 
for his Grace by the damask manufactory, at Great Schonaw, near 
Zittau, by order of the banker, Mr. Vonder Breling. ‘This was not 
indeed publicly shown, yet many persons saw it in the banker's 
house, and admired its tasteful finish, the beautiful selection. of the 
pattern. and the extraordinary size of a set of table linen, which may 
be.called princely in every respect. It consists of six complete sets 
of napkins, each for six and tw enty persons : to each a table-cloth, 
twenty ells (an ellis two feet) in length, and six ells in breadth. 

Nothing can be more magnificent of the kind than these great da- 
mask table cloths. On a ground strewed all over, but not overloaded, 
with stars, the arms of the Duke of Wellington, with a laurel wreath, 
and other insignia, shite with the splendour of silver. On both ends, 
the insignia of war and peace grouped in a picturesque manucr. Be- 
sides these, there are noother figures, which indeed do not seem to 
be at all suited to this manufacture, not designed for hangings; an 
uncommonly elegant Arabesque border runs all round. ‘The beauty 
of the effect arises from the brilliant pattern, which is a portent 
imitation of relief upon a dead ground. 

This kind of shadowing has been brought to astonishing perfection 
in the manufactory of Great Schonau. . The orders arc always more 
numerous than can be immediately executed, so that they ought to 
be given some time before. 

The napkins have an Arabesque border round about, and the 
Wellington arms, as also the insignia of the order of the garter, in the 
middle. The King designs to add to these other marks of bis favour, 
of which, huwever, nothing has yet transpired in public, 
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DUTCI] MODES OF WORSHIP. 
From the Journal of a recent Visit to Holland. 


MONG the Dutch great freedom of conscience is allowed i 

religion, for even the dissenting clergy have a stipend trom the 
state. This being Sunday, though ignorant of the language, it be- 
came an object uf interest to see the forms. ‘The principal church of 
Rotterdam is that of St. Lawrence ; but Lean only give you some 
very general account of the externals of the worsbip. You under- 
stand the Dutch Church to be Protestant, and the forms, of course, 
difler little from those of the Scots Presbyterians ; they, indeed, 
closely resemble what 1 have seen in some of the remote parts of the 
north of Scotland. While the congregation is assembling, which it 
scems to do rather ina straggling and | irregular manner, the clerk 
or precentor mounts the desk, and occupies the attention of those as- 
sembled by reading the scriptures in an audible voice. The men 
come struiting through the vencrable aisles, covered with their hats, 
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which they continue to wear in their seats, excepting during prayers 
and some other parts ofthe service. The » women of all ranks are 
furnished with a tan, which:occupies one of their hands, and with 
it they generally screen their faces, and thus sit under much .seem- 
ing constraint during the whole time of the service. They cannot, 
however, resist the the temptation of squinting occasionally toa side 
at a strange face from bebind the fan, which is done with a very ‘bad 
grace, 

After the congregation has listened for a considerable time to’ the 
picleetions of the clerk, a small bell is rung, on which the parson is 
seen approaching with a slow and somewhat solemn pace w- 
wards tbe pulpit. On reaching the stair leading to it, he leans upon 
the rail in astooping posture, and seems occupied for a time in prayer; 
he then slowly mounis the steps, and reads a psalm, on which the 
people rise from their scats, as was formerly the practice, and is still 
the case, in some parts of Scotland, ‘The clergy have- Lands, but in- 
stead of the long black gown they wear a kind of black scarf, which 
hangs bebind almost tothe ground. I shall not detain you longer 
on this subject, but may observe, that from the general appearance 
of the minister and the people, 1 could not help thinking that they 
were more like the Scots congregation of the beginning of the  cigh- 
teenth than one of the nineteenth century. 

The Dutch, with their.usnal caution, set about the work of re- 
formation in a more quiet manner than the reformers of the Church of 
Scotland, who absurdly enough proceeded to level to the ground 
many of those vencrable structures which tormerly ornamented that 
country, the scanty remains of which are now at once the objects of 
regret and admiration. Instead of such conduct, the prudent Dutch 
(as was well observed -by.one of.our travelling party) reformed = theit 
religious tenets without the removal even of the small beil which 
formerly called the Popish priest trom his stail, and is now used for 
warning their Protestant clergy from the vestry. All the ancient 
churches of Holland, like those of other counties, are built much 
upon one and the same plan, with a nave and transept in the form of 
a cross, with-a steeple which is generally carried to the same height. 
The building materials here are universally brick. ‘The interior 
fitting, as in the days of Popery, is often without any pews or fixed 
seating. ‘The pulpit is of oak timber, very richly carved, and the 
walls and side aisles are generally decorated with numerous monu- 
mental designs. There is also an organ of great power in all the 
principal churches. The church of St. Lawrence at Rotterdam, in 
particular, is provided with a very large powerful instrument, built 
with great taste, and decorated with much ornament. It is said 
that the people of this city, vying with those of Haarlem, have built 
a larger instrument than the ene so much celebrated of that place, 
but as the organ of St. Lawrence is not yet finished, this question 
still remains tu be determined. ‘The organ of Rotterdam is between 
fifty and sixty feet in height, and is, theretore, the largest instrument 
in Holland. But the most remarkable piece of furniture in the 
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church of St..Lawrence of Rotterdam, isthe screen. or ballustrade, 
made.of massive brass, set upov a parapet.of red and white varie- 
gated marble, for separating the pave from the choir of the. church. 
This, with its cornice of elegant Aracery, may truly be termed, a. su- 
perb picce of work. The brass screen is exquisitely carved and 
highly polished. The whole is about forty feetjn, extent, and twenty 
feet in height, of which the marble parapet forms, about four feet. 
Excepting the screen wall, the organ, and the pulpit, this church 
may be said to have little that is interesting. in .the. interior. We 
were not-a little surprised, indeed, to find the careless and slovenly 
mannet in which this building is kept, and you will rather be asto- 
nished to learn, that the Dutch have as little taste for. cleanliness in 
their places of worship, as they are pertinacionsly troublesome jin 
scrubbing at home ; the seats, Doors, aud walls of the churches, being 
thickly coated with dust. 

During the first part of the service, the beadles are busily m- 
ployed in carrying carthea pots, with ignited peat ashes, set in Little 
square oaken boxes, perforated’ in the op. with numerous holes. 
These foot boxes are banded about, in a very uncouth and indecorens 
manner, to the ladies, whe sit, with one of these boxes under their 
fect ; and it seemed nota litte ridiculous to see the poor sextons in 
the month of August in a-staje of perspiration, with the fatigue and 
labour of carrying and handing these ash boxes iv the congregation 
iv_all directions duriag divine service. Upon cenyerging with some 
of the English residents bere, Ahey seemed to think that the box of 
hat ashes was by no means @ bad thing, and yiasin the winter season 
it was considered particularly necessary in Llolland for people, of 
sedentary habits. In remarking.upon the complexion of the ladjes 
in this. country, they may be said to be generally without colour, and 
rather sallow, effects which sitangers scruple net to attribute to much 
confinement, aud to the constant use of these ‘hot pans, My, own 
opinion, however, is,that the sharp countenance of the French, and 
the round visage of the Dutch, is more intimately connected with the 
circumstances of elimate and a certain nationality.of character, than 
with apy adveptitious weaiment of the body. 


Saas 
REMARKS ON ENGLISH BLUNTNESS. 
By av Officer in the Army. 


"Fue word bluntness does not convey a precise notion of the pe- 
culiarity I wish to notice, nor am | aware of any English word- 
that docs. ‘The French word brusqueric would have giveh my mean 
ing better, but I preferred heading my letter with an English term, 
and giving this explanation, ‘The feature I wish to describe under 
this head, is a kind of blunt, quick, impatience of manner and con- 
‘Vor, 59. oP : 
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duct, which is as strongly marked as"any of our other peculiarities,’ 


it would seem to arise, too, from the same cause as some of those 
above described, though under a different form. For our feeling of 
independence gives us a strong notion of our own importance, which 
manifests itself by impatient turbulence of spirit and restlessness un- 
der restraint, while it changes our naturally reserved, silent deport. 
ment, into an energetic expression of our feelings, which is apt to 
astonish and alarm foreigners when they are liable to suffer from its 
effects, and to amuse them greatly when they are got. 

I have sven it remarked by an old Spanish author, thatat the time 
he wrote (when the military reputation of Spain stood high), his coun- 


irymen were remarkable for evincing in foreign countries an over-' 


bearing insolence of behaviour, which they would not have dared to 
shew at home. Does not this observation apply with two much 


force to our own countrymen in the present day? I am sure you’ 


think it does, and for myself | am convinced it requires all the worth, 
all the integrity, and all the valour displayed in our general conduct 
abroad, to counteract the bud effects of the numerous deviations 
from propriety in individuals. In short,wedo not act in foreign 
countries on the system (to use a similar phrase) of * give and take.’ 
On the contrary, we are tvo apt to expect, not only an extreme de- 
gree of attention and civility, more than we are inclined ta shew in 
return, but weeven require the natives ofa country to adapt their 
customs to ours. If they resist our attempts at innovation, they are 
held up to reproach, as an insolent, unaccommodating race ; and 
if they yield quietly, as most foreigners, unaccustomed to stich kois 

terous bebaviour are disposed to do, they are stigmatised as mean” 
spirited and dastardly. ‘To those who have not witnessed the eon- 
duct of vodies of their gountrymen in foreign lands, this description 
may appear overcharged ; but to us who have so frequently had vc- 
casion to deplore the ill effects produced by their impetuousness, I 
think you wilidecide with me, thatit really is not :—and it is evi 
dent, that the gross disregard they frequently shew of the customs of 
fureigners, proves very prejudicial to our national interest. 


On one occasion, I recollect a set of English freemasons walking’ 


in procession at Lisbon, where freemasonary was prohibited under 
the heaviest penalties. Such an act as this we should have loudly 
condemned, if put in practice by the French in any of the countries 
over which they held despotic sway ; yet we think ita good joke to 
treat our friends inthis way. The Portuguese government, however, 
were not inclined to consider it in that light, and they made serious 
remonstrance to the British minister on the subject ; for the ceremony 
had caused a considerable degree of agitation in the city. On tirss 
observing it, they took it for a religious procession, and turned out 
their guards, with the intention of paying it divine honours,* and when 
they discovered their mistake, they were higbly indignant. 

® It is the custom in that, and, I suppose, in all other Roman Catholic countries, 


for the guards totura out and present armstu the Host, whenever it passes near 
their post. 
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At another time, I remember a set'of English officers happened 
to meet with a table d’Hote, the situation of which they found cone 
venient for dining at. They accordingly resolved to frequent it; but 
as the table was apt to be more crowded than they found agreeable, 
they determined to drive away all those who bad been previously 
accustomed to dine there, and this they soon effected, by laughing at 
and iusulting them, in every possible way. The natural consequence 
was, that the landlord became exasperated at losing so many of his 
customers, and being an Englishman himself, he got drunk one day, 
end fell. to:abusing the officers without mercy ; and the affair ended 
with a battle royal, in which the drunken landlord came off worst 4 
second time. and his wife went into hystericks. Ifear | must add, 
that those who committed this outrage, were not uninstructed, raw 
boys (of which description many are found in all armies), but young 
men of the best families andeducation. Nor arethese instances of 
brow-beating insolence uncommon, though predominating more 
amongst our military, who are wisely kept inso much restraint at 
home, that they are apt to fly outa little in foreign countries, where 
the professivn of arms is permitted, in some sort, to take the lead. The 
independent feelings of Englishmen carry them frequently so far in 
this respect, than | own I am apt to feel nervous when I meet them, 
in situations where an opportunity offers for shewing their contempt 
of foreigners and foreign customs. I knew a set of English officers 
for example, who were in the habit of going every night to a foreign 
theatre, where they had a box ; and carrying large sticks in their 
hands, for the purpose of thumping vehemently on the floor, and 
against the sides of the box, with them, when they chose to express 
their approbation or discontent; and occasionally calling out to their 
fricuds in other parts of the house, to the great dismay of the audience. 





NEW ISLAND IN THE BAY OF BENGAL, 


New Island has been lately formed in the upper part of the Bay 

of Bengal, by a rapid accretion of the alluviam or soil, made 
along the shortest of the large rivers of the Indian continent. The 
island is nothing at present but a sand bank ; but it is continually 
receiving such additions as will gradually render it aspacious tract, 
it was nat visible four or five years ago, and it was only discovered, 
together with the canal, by vessels trading to Saugur, about the latter 
end of 1816. The situation is 21° 35! of latitude, and 88° 20’ of 
longitude east of Greenwich : this position is precisely that which 
has been indicated in the maps as the bank of Saugur, at the eastern 
extremity of the upper part of the island of that name. Its formation 
between the mouths of the Houghly andthe canal of the bay, may 
well enough account foy itsorigin. ‘There being two considerable 
mouths of rivers, with rapid currents rushing into the sea, both east 
and west, these must have long been a submarine agglomeration, 
which has now riven above the surface of the ocean, and must ine 
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érease onder the protectidn of the contmental lands that fie between 
those two arms of the Gunes. ’ ’ 

It may be about two'miles in length from east to west, and half 
a mile wide from north to south. °At the western extremity sare 
little-elevations that ‘command a view of the sea. ‘The centre of the 
island rises high eriotigh toaffortl slielter, except during the violence 
ofa tempest. ‘Tie south shore consists of a fine but solid sand, with 
@ gemle declivity ; onéof its bays ties Very convehivnt forsuch as 
would indulve ih sea bathing, 

In soméparts the ishirid is ¢oveted with the dung of birds, which 
becomes a kind of maitre for the sit, -Myriads of 'srivatl crabs 
cover the northerti coast, und thet visits’ are productive of some 
utility. The cetitval partof the ivland looks at a distance hkea grevh 
lawn, dazzling to the view : herbage has taken, root here, and = therv 
are a tiuimber of tufts of long cass (seccharem spontaneum) that thrive 
very well. 

In short, the vil has ewery apperratte of becoming well adapted 
for a!{ the purposes of veyetation ; ‘atid there can be litte doubt that 
what is now the sandy base ‘of cht Isle, will hereafter contain produce 
like the neighbiuring islands and ¢ontinent ; and that this spot, 
wheré man now roves inrestained, will, atno very distant period, 
coriceal the haunts of ven the savege tyrant of the neighbouring 
forest. ; 

At present theislaid is only visited by wood=cutters and fishermen 
who' have raised two-huts on rt in honour of Siva, an Indian divimty, 
There is no vestige of any other habitation. The canal that sepatates 
the istand from Saugur is well stocked with fish of different deserip- 
tions atid the southern shore is frequented by tortoises. 





FEMALE FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
Frencu Warkine Dress. 


NDIA muslin frock, with flounces of broad lace. Blue hat of 

raw net silk en ‘rouleaux. Cachemere shawl with blue border ; 
sashof Scotch plaid; English ruff; half boots of French grey kid ; 
and ‘white chamois leather gloves. 


Ewoiisu Wartkinc Dress. 


Round dress of fine cambric, with embroidered flaunces of muslin 
each flounce headed by a row (of beautiful embroidery, Velvet 
spencer of bright geranium, terminated in front with points ela fichu: 
tiple ruff of fine Valenciennes lace, Ved in front with small bows of 
ribbon. Bonnet oi cither granite silk or spotted velvet, timined 
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withthe new plume silk trimming, with: full bouquet of flowers on 
the left side. The ha‘r arranged a-da-Montespan Ermine muff, 
gloves of pale yellow, with variegated ba! f-bvots. 


WaLkInG Daruzss. 


A pelisse composed of kerseymere.;. the colour is a peculiar shade 
of grey ; it is lined with white sarcenet. ‘lhe body is tight to the 
shape, ‘the waist'is rather lone, and the sleeve is eet ih ‘su as to just 
touch the point of the shoulder ; the sleeve is wide, and falls very 
much over the hand. ‘The skirt is moderately full; mets before, and 
fastens ddwn onthe inside. ‘The trimming is‘composed of sruby to- 
loured velvet ; it is of a new pattern, and exceedingly rich and ele 
gant ; “it goes round the bottom ahd up ‘each of the fronts. ‘Phe 
epaulettes and cuffs correspond with the trimming. ‘High’ standing 
collar trimmed in a similar manner. Head-dress, a bonnet composed 
of-roby velvet, intermixed with lévantine: the crowh is made of 
folds of these materials so disposed as to form a point in the centre, 
which has a light ard novel effcet ; the brim is Jarge,:and of a sin- 
gular but becoming shape ; it is finished at the edge by a rich roll 
of ruby levantine, to which is attached a full fallidf blond lace, set 
on narrow towards the cars, and broad inthe middle of ‘the brim : 
this style of trimming adds much softness to ‘the countenance. “A 
high plume of ostrich feathers, to correspond, is placed upright in 
front, and a pelisse. Ilalf boots, the lower part of black leather, the 
upper part of grey levamtine, 


Moryine Dress. 


A cambric muslin round dress ; the skirt very wide at bottom, 
but considerably narrower at top; the fullness is thrown entirely 
behind; -1t is finished atthe bottum by a single flounce of Urlings’s 
lace, set on full and surmounted by thfce rows of letting-in lace, 
placed at a little distance from each ‘orher. “The body is made up to 
the throat : the waist is somewhat longer than those worn last month; 
the lower part of the bacx is full, and the bust is ornamented by a 
pelerine of a new form trimmed to correspond with the botiom, as is 
also the colla1. Long sleeve rather wide,and terminated at the wrist 
by a French cuff composed of luce. The upper part of the sleeve is 
very full ; it is confined to the arm by a band of letting-in lace. Head- 
dress, the cornette 2 la Valliere ; it is a simply clegant morning cap, 
ornamented by a bouquet of roses, : mixed with wild flowers, which 
is placed on one side of the head, Limerick gloves, and white kid 
shoes. 


*,* We should wish to see the whole of the Letter from Mauilla, before 
we decide on its insertion. , At-all events we thank a Constant Reader for 
his attention. 
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«Answer, by J. Barry, Crediton, to. J. Tucker's Rebus, inserted Augusl 2%» 


~~ your dark rebus I'll engage 
That you are NINETEEN jyearé of age. 

Similar answers have been received from J. Beedle of Ottery, P. Code 
of Plymouth, and F. Burrington, of Crediton. 


—_ 
Answer, by T. Dowding of West Stower,to Periwinkle’s Rebus, inserted Sept. 20. 


YRON’s illustrious genius and name 
: Will ever brightly shine in British fame. 

The same answer has been received trom William Forsey, of Allington, 
J. Beedle of Ottery, P. Code of Plymouth, Juvenis of Hinton St. George, 
_F. Borrington and J. Barry of Crediton, W. Vellacott of Wiveliscombe, and 
J.C, of Bristol. ’ 








\Anawer, by J. Beedell, of Ottery, to J. Hartnoll’s Anagram, inserted O¢tober 4 


INSEL transpose, you then will find 
That SILENT you will have in mind; 
If you once more the same transpose 
LISTEN, I’m sure. it will disclose. 
Similar answers have been received from P. Code, of Plymouth, Frederic 
Borrivgton of Cornworthy, and J. Tucker of Cornworthy. 





CHARADE.—BY R. FORD, OF BLACKAUTON. 


TS fish if you aright connect, 
Another fish you wili detect. 





CHARADE.-- BY J. PARRIS, OF AXMINSTER. 


O search old Ocean's boundiess womb, 
My first you'll then obtain ; 

The peasants oft my second use 

A pleasant food to gain. 
Ye sapient gents. the parts unite, 

My useful whole to see ; 
What thousands bas deprived of life, 

And often used by me. 





ENIGMA.—BY J. J. TUCKER, OF CORNWORTHY. 


HO’ most young persons take a pride 
In decking off a gay outside, 
Such art I scorn applause to win, 
For all my beauty lies within ; 
Tho’ I am full of deep reflection, 
Yet all my vircue is deception ; 
My birth is of a recent date, 
And I am in an infant state ; 
Yet, cheered by your approving smiles, 
I've travelled many hundred intice, 














POETRY. 


———— 
THE FAREWELL, 


AREWELL then, dearest! let these tears, 
This last and long embrece, 

Piedge that the lapse of coming years 

Shall never from my heart efface 

The memory of those hours of bliss, 

Tvo bright for such a world as this, 

When seated near thy gentle side, 

I sailed by many a lovely isle, 

Where rude rovxs frown, and vallies smile, 

Lone echoing to the rippling tide, 


Aad as we passed each fairy scene 

Quick shifting on our way, 

Where worldly bearts had never been, 
No harbour meet for such as they— 
Thea would we dream the lite we'd love, 
Could we from jarring men remove, 

And find a peaceful shelter there, 

A cottage bome m some green dell, 
Where we with Innocence might dwell 
Aid these haunts so ionely fair. 


How sweet, we thought, ’twonld be to roam, 
When morning toses breathed 

Their treshening odvur, round the home 
Whose modest roof their boughs enwreathed : 
And when the suv assumed his power, 

To shade as from the sultry honr, 

Where none could ou our steps intrude, 

And talk of sorrows now o'erpast, 

Hopes newly crowned, and joys at last 

Found io Love’s own best solitude, 


But chief how sweet at day’s decline, 

Calm twilight’s blushing hour, 

My hand encircling softiy thine, 

To sit within some secret bower, 

And gaze upon that star so bright, , 
Diffusing pure its dewy light— 

The star that gems the brow of Even, 

Which seems its pensive watch to keep 

.With those who rapturously weep 

Mid thoughts that steal to earth from heaven. 


And while those dreams so soft, so fair, 
Pictured what must not be— 

I watched thy changing cheek and air— 
These heavenly eyes were bent on me ; 
That thrilling haod was pressed iu mine, 
And moments passed us more divine 
Thaw all that fancy could impart; 

Uur hearts were mingled by a spell— 
We loved—alas! we loved too well— 
‘Too well, since doomed so soon to part. 
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Then, Oh, farewell! since we mnst part— 
Though bright those hours have been, 
Though warm as sunshine to my heart, 
Remembrance of each vanished scene ! 
Farewell! thranglvevery chance and change, 
Where’er our severed footsteps range, 

Still may thine eves to bliss awaken! 

Yet sometims heaye @ sjgh for him, 

(In memory’s distance, rising dim, 

The fond, the faithful—the forsaken ? 





SONG OF A CAPTIVE JEW IN BABYLON. 


From Poems by an Under Graduate of the University of Cambridge, 





ET the broad veil of darkness be rolled from before thee, 
Ob Lord! and descend op the wing of the storm ; 

Dispersed or enslaved are the slaves that adore thee, 

Aod the rude hands of strangers thy temple deform ; 
And Salem, our Salem, Jies low and degraded, 

While far from our ruins in exile we pine ; 
For still is the hope of thy “ remnant” unfaded— 

The hand which implants it, Jehovah, 1s thine. 


Alas! we were warned, bat we recked pot the warping, 
Till our warriors grew weak in the day of despaw ; 

And our glory was fled, at the light cloud of moruigg, 
That gleams for a moment, aud melts into air ; 
And the proud heathens tra mpled o’er Zion’s sad daughter, 
She wept tears of blood o’er her guilt and her woe ; 
For the voice of her God had commissioned the slanghter, 
The rod of his vengeance had pointed the blow. 

Though foul are the sigs, Oh! shou lost one, which stain thee, 
The tear of repentance can wash thew away ; 

Though galling and base are the bouods that enchain thee, 
The God who imposed them can lighten their sway, 

For a star yet shall rise.o’er the darkness of Judah, 
A branch yet shall flourish ow Jesse’s praud stem ; 

And Zion shall triumph o’er those that subdued her, 
Yea—triumph in giving a Savioar to them. 





= ye 





HUMAN LIFE. 


TT-WAS silence all—the woodland syrens slept, 
The chaste moov frolicked in the spoftive stream, 

And not a breeze o’er heaven's fair bosom crept. 

Or broke the calm that glowed beneath its beam. 
When from the distant north the deep voiced storm 

Couched on the cloud, and pillowed on the bia-t, 
Rolled restless on— afirighted nature bowed, 

And wildly echoed as the whislwinds passed 
And thas it is with man’s eventful hour— ' 

Hope cheers awhile, end joys and pleasures bloom ; e 
Then jealous fates their leugned terrors pour, 
And drive the suffering victim to the tomb. 
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